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cannot here be discussed. A number of im- 
portant monographs, and finally his excellent 
' History of German Literature ' (cf. Modern 
Language Notes for May and June, 1886) 
were the fruit of his striving toward that high 
ideal which he himself characterizes in one of 
the closing sentences of his history of German 
literature: '"Nur aus der ganzen Fiille der 
Epochen unserer Geschichte erkennen wir die 
Anlagen, die in uns ruhen ; und nur in der 
gleichmassigen Ausbildung aller wiirde die 
Vollendung unseres Wesens bestehen." 

The success of Scherer's writings, which 
even in the ease and elegance of their external 
form are penetrated by their author's earnest 
personality and bear abundant witness to his 
intimate rapport with the spirit of his time, 
was proof sufficient that he was fully appreci- 
ated by the best of his contemporaries. But 
to see the perfect realization of his ideal was 
not vouchsafed to him, for the glowing zeal 
of unremitting labors all too early consumed 
his energetic life. None the less will the 
heroic and inspiring example which shone 
through a personal realization of his own ideals, 
continue ever to abide with his admiring fol- 
lowers. And while, like Elisha, longing that 
his mantle may fall upon us, there comes in- 
stinctively to our minds the epitaph which 
adorns only the grave of the greatest : 
voluit. quiescit. 

Julius Goebel. 



NOTES ON 

Specimens of Early English. Edited by the 
Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D., Part I. 
Second Edition, Oxford, 1885. 

II. 

In No. 5 of this journal, I made a few critical 
remarks on the specimens. of the above-named 
volume illustrating the Midland dialect. I 
now take up the specimens of the Southern 
dialect. First a few general remarks. The 
book would have been rendered more useful 
if the grammatical introduction, which is based 
mainly on the Southern dialect, had taken ac- 
count of the Midland dialect as well, since 
about half of the specimens are in the latter 
dialect. For instance, a clear statement of the 



different use of the definite article and demon- 
strative adjective in the two dialects would 
have been valuable. In his Old and Middle 
English, p. 212, Mr. Oliphant says, "Orrmin 
'uses that as a Demonstrative and not as a 
Neuter Article," and Dr. Morris implies the 
same in his Introd. to Genesis and Exodus, p. 
XVI, where he says that "Gen. and Ex. and 
A Bestiary agree with the Ormulum in the 
employment of an uninflected article, and in 
the use of Sat (that) as a demonstrative adjec- 
tive, and not as the neuter of the article." 
Both these statements are wrong. It is true 
that the most common form of the definite 
article in the Ormulum, etc., as in Early Eng- 
lish generally, and especially in the Midland 
dialect, is the uninflected pe; but any number 
of instances can be given from the Ormulum 
and other Midland monuments where pat 
(patt, Sat, etc., pi. pa) is used as the simple 
article (for all genders), though it is more com- 
monly the demonstrative adjective. A few 
instances of its use as the article may be given : 
V, 964, 982, 996, 1000, 1031, 1034, etc.; XII, 37, 
74; XV, i960, 1974, 2084, 2115, etc., etc. The 
gram, introd. might have been made a little 
more complete in paradigms. The indefinite 
article, for instance, is not mentioned at all, 
nor the dual of the personal pronoun, though 
several forms occur in the texts, for example : 
unk (XVI, 1733), unker (XVI, 151, 1689, 1782-3), 
inc (VIII, A 113, B 139), incker (VII, 209). The 
personal pronoun of the first person has also 
the form ihc (common in King Horn); the 
forms i, ic are common also in the Southern 
dialect. The second pers. pi. has also the 
forms (nom.) gie, geo,; (gen.) gUtre, geur, 
ower; (dat.) giu, giu, eou, eu; (ace.) giu, giu, 
gu. Third pers. sing, masc: (nom.) hi. hie, 
heo; (gen.) is, es; (ace.) hin. Feminine : (nom.) 
ha, hye, she, sea; (gen. dat.) hure; (ace.) heo. 
Plural : (nom.) he, hie, hy, ha, pegg; (gen.) 
hore, peggre; (dat.) pan, peggm. To the 
definite article add the forms : (nom. sing, 
masc.) pa, se; (gen.) pas, pa; (dat.) pa, pam, 
pane, pon, po; (ace.) pa; (nom. fem.) si, pee; 
(dat.) per, po; (ace.) pa, peo, pie; (dat. neut.) 
pon, pam; (act.) pee, po; (nom. pi.) peo; (dat.) 
pa, pam, peo, po, pon; the ace. pi. is not pan, 
but is=the nom. To the demonstrative adj. 
pis add the forms : (dat. sing, masc.) pese. 
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pisse, pis; (nom. fern.) pes, pas; (dat.) peser, 
pesser, pisser; (ace.) peos, pes, pis; (dat. neut.) 
pese, pis; (nom. pi.) pas, pese; (gen.) peos; 
(dat.) peos, pas; (ace.) pas, pese, pesen. The 
verb finden (p. LXXV) has also the weak pret. 
funde (VI, 594). From the list of strong verbs 
grisen-gros (XIX, 877, 1336) has been omitted. 

I. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

This and the following texts are printed with 
the " punctuation " of the MS. It is difficult 
to see what has been gained by this. It throws 
an obstacle in the way of the student which 
might have been easily and profitably removed; 
the page would thus have presented a more 
pleasing appearance, and the study of these 
monuments been made more attractive to the 
beginner. In No. VII, for instance, the punc- 
tuation is so perplexing that it is almost im- 
possible in some places to follow the construc- 
tion, and the editors themselves have lost the 
track. There is also much inconsistency in 
the editing of the texts. It is well enough to 
correct evident blunders of the scribe ; melsta- 
nent (I, 197), "mill-stones," for instance, is an 
impossible form, which should have been cor- 
rected. But is for his, his for is, hus for us, 
hure for ure, of for off, selp for self, and to for 
and po, etc., are true dialectic peculiarities, 
which should have been retained in the text 
and explained by foot-notes, rather than vice- 
versa.—; frend and fend (1. 5) are given as pi. 
in the notes and as sing, in the glossary. The 
note on be-locest (1. 42) says, " Belocest does 
not occur in the oldest period in the sense of 
'beholdest,' but of belockest, enclosest," thus 
confounding the two A. S. verbs belncan, to 
lock, and beldcian, to look nt.—awiShst (1. 42) 
does not mean "weighest out," but simply 
"weighest."— - pis deS all giure drihte (1. 60) 
means : "All this your Lord does;" the glos- 
sary has incorrectly "the Lord of you all." In 
giscung (1. 63 ; cf. eficene, IX, 269, neowcins, 
VII, 114, etc.) c has the sound of J. — wax bre- 
dene (1. 93) is not="wax-bred," but the dat. 
pi. of wax-bred, as given in the glossary; a 
dat. pi. can never be=a nom. sing. On the 
construction of ures hlafordes to-tfme pes 
helendes ihesu cristes (1. 100) reference is made 
to Hist. Outlines of English Accidence, p. 103, 
which, however, treats of a different kind of 



construction, and has no bearing on this pas- 
sage. On stef-creft (1. 102) note and glossary 
disagree. — per-efter (1. 123) must be printed in 
two words, in order to give any sense, and is 
so printed in Dr. Morris's edition of these 
homilies. There is no reason for changing 
witetlice (1. 141) to witerlice. In the note to 
1. 161 the reference to V should be "1. 1051." 
In the note to hdgefaderen (1. 163), "patriarch, 
high-father" should be in the plural. The 
reference on 1. 202 should be "John XV, 1." 

A SAXON CHRONICLE. 

Alse(i. 3) means "as," not "also."— forloren 
(1. 15) is the p. p., as given in the glossary, not 
the past plural. — Me (1. 25) is frequently found 
with the plural of the verb, and there is no 
necessity for understanding thei; cf. hengen in 
the same line, which has for its subject me in 
1. 24, me sceolden (I, 14), etc.— prengde (1. 30) 
is not from A. S. pringan — prang, but must be 
from a weak *prengan. — In mani of pe castles 
wosron lof and gri (1. 31), which has troubled 
editors so much, was, I think, correctly under- 
stood by Thorpe. He translates, "In many 
of the castles were [instruments called] a 'ldb~ 
and grim.'" I6f would be a legitimate form 
for IdS, just as 6f for 6S, and conversely purp 
for purh, etc., and gri may be a contraction 
for grim just as well as for grin. "Loathly 
and Grim," then, were the names that these 
two instruments of torture bore. It does not 
make good sense to translate ouer sithon (1. 50) 
by "ever afterwards," or to read o-wer sithen 
and translate "everywhere subsequently;" 
sithon, as Mr. Earle has correctly explained, 
is=A. S. stSum, dat. pi. of sttS, journey, time, 
etc., as in twelf stSum, twelve times. In re- 
gard to the first word, he says, "It is not im- 
possible that ouer in this place may belong to 
the 'of which is in 'often ;' and have nothing 
to do with 'ofer, over.' Then it is identical 
with Chaucer's often sithes, oftentimes. Sup- 
posing 'over' to be meant, it would mean 'times 
past reckoning.'" If ouer could be a corrupt 
form for ceuer, i. e. defre, then ouer sithen 
would mean "ever-sith," "always," and the 
sentence would give good sense : "they never 
spared either church or church-yard." This 
may be the meaning of ouer also in 1. 50 : and 
ceuric man [rceuede] other pe ouer my hte, "and 
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every man robbed another, whoever was 
able.'' — ceuez (1. 96) is defined in the note as 
"trusty" and in the glossary as "pious." — 
sahtlede (I. 136) Earle translates by "settled" 
and scehtleden (1. 149) by "they treated," which 
is better than "reconciled," as given in the 
glossary. 

III. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

The note to 1. 4 (A) should read : "bliss has 
nothing to do with bless," as pointed out in 
the "Corrections and Additions" to the first 
edition. — iset (in swa is iset, A, 93, rendering 
sicut dicitur) is wrongly defined as "p.p. set" 
in the glossary; cL seit, "says" (A, 95) and 
iseit (B, 14).— per neuer eft ne cutned" of bote 
means : "w herefrom never again cometh help, ' ' 
not "therefrom," etc. — itimien (B, 109, 112) 
means "afford," "find in one's heart," etc., 
not "happen." It is probably the same word 
as teem in "I could teem it to rend thee in 
pieces"' (given bySkeat andWedgwood) and 
beteem in "rain, which I could well beteem 
them from the tempest of my eyes."— Mids. 
Nt. Dr. I, 1, 131, and "so loving to my mother 
that he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
visit her face too roughly."— Hamlet I, 2, 141 
(referred to by Skeat, Etymol. Diet. s. v. teem 
2.). It is probably also the same as O. N. tima 
in tima ekki, "to grudge, be distressed at an 
outlay". (Cleasby-Vigfusson), and the Norwe- 
gian timast with the negative, for instance: 
han timist inkji ceta, "he is too stingy toeat." 

IV. — OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES. 

Sides (B, 20) is perhaps miswritten for sitie, 
on account of the following s; in the same way 
tide pe (1. 21) is a scribal error for li&eS pe; 
there is no reason for a subjunctive, as the 
glossary explains it. — and pat is pe felefolde 
heste, pe is aire hestene heste, pat alle cristene 
men agen to dai to noten (11. 94-95) means (as 
Dr. Morris translated in his edition): "and 
that is the manifold delicacy, which is the 
dainty of all dainties, that all Christian men 
ought this day to enjoy;" heste=este; the glos- 
sary defines it as "behest," which makes no 
sense.— W-/«W(1. 102) is a noun meaning "food," 
"sustenance," the same as bileue (1. 76); the 
glossary has wrongly made it into a verb 
biliuen, "to live by."— leire (C, 44) means 
"couch," not "sick-bed," and leirede (1. 50) 



means "couched," "prostrate." — and (D, 40) 
is superfluous and mars the construction. 

la^amon's brut. 

Cf. "Ueber den Vers La^amons," by Traut- 
mann, Anglia II, 153-173; "Die Alliteration 
im Lajamon," by Karl Regel, Bartsch's Ger- 
man. Stud. I, 171-246; "Spruch und Bild im 
Lajamon," by K. Regel, Anglia I, 197-251; 
"Ueber die Quellen Layamons," by Wiilker, 
P. & Br. Beitrage III, 524-555- 

In wonder penges goude (B, 70), which the 
note translates : "wonderful things going on," 
gonde is a misprint for goude. Madden trans- 
lates: "many good things," and Matzner: 
"wondrously good things," taking wonder as 
an adverb qualifying gonde, a very common 
construction in L.; cf. wunderane strong, etc. — 
p beofi-an us feole, etc. (A, 89) Madden trans- 
lates : "That is fallen on us that we should de- 
part;" in the same way it is explained in the 
first ed. beoo~ may be sing, as well as pi. and 
feole the p. p. of fallen. The reading of text 
B {pat lot on vsful) strengthens this explana- 
tion.— hcehte (A, 117, 119, 121, 123, 125) and 
hatte (A, 127 and B, 117, etc.) are presents and 
so translated by Madden ; the glossary gives 
them as preterites ; cf. Zupitza's valuable note 
on these forms in his ed. of Guy of Warwick 
II, 348-9.— welidon (A, 126, 194, 360) does not 
mean "well disposed," but "very excellent," 
as given in the first ed. Matzner translates it 
by "schon, herrlkh, stattlich," and Madden 
by "brave, excellent, good," both comparing 
it to M. H. G- wol getan, whjch means the same 
thing. "This phrase," says Madden (III, 448), 
"is very frequently used, and is applied to in- 
animate as well as animate objects. Its general 
signification is excellent either for qualities of 
the mind, or for strength and appearance." — 
a god of gret win (B, 126) Madden translates : 
"a god of great power;" so also ed. 1. This 
gives better sense than to render win by "joy." 
For walden (A, 141), the MS. form, Madden 
and Matzner write waldend. On Monenen heo 
gifuenen monedcei (A, 151) Madden has the 
note : "This line would be more correct if 
written Monen heogifuen, but similar inaccura- 
cies are not unfrequent." — bi-liueo" (A, 182) 
Madden thinks is an error for bileued". On 
Vortiger his halle (1. 188) and similar expres- 
sions of text B cf. "An Inquiry into theGhar- 
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acter and Origin of the Possessive Augment 
in English and Cognate Dialects," by J. Man- 
ning, Trans, of the Philol. Soc. for 1864, first 
part, and "Some fresh Evidence from the 
Second Text of La^amon of the Possessives in 
es and his," by Furnivall, Trans, for 1865, pp. 
.75-94. For Hcengest swaine (A, 201) Matzner 
reads Hcengestes swaines. Can hit wes heom 
al hele (A, 245) mean : "it was hell (i. e. death, 
destruction) to them all ? " This is the mean- 
ing called for by the context and is borne out 
by the reading of text B. The question is 
whether hele, (cf. O. N. he I in the sense of 
"death") ever had this meaning in English.— 
feollen pa fceie (A, 254) means: "the fated 
fell." La^amon would not have thought it 
necessary to tell his readers that the dead fell. 
For londes (A, 274) Madden and Matzner sup- 
pose londe to be the correct form, as in the 
other text. — dugeSe monnen (A, 282), which 
Matzner translates by "nobles," I take to be a 
compound noun, or else dugetSe is gen. sing.; 
at any rate dugede is a noun, and not an' adj. 
meaning "valiant," as given in the glossary.— 
gwrsume (A, 378, B garisome) is taken as a 
noun in the sing, both by Madden and Matzner. 
On ones bule hude (A, 403) Madden remarks 
that "anes seems a mistake for an, or else we 
must read bules."—o (A/425) is a misprint for 
of. — wunder ane strong (A, 426),' "a wondrous- 
ly strong one," and similar expressions would 
have merited a note.— go-men men (A, 498) 
Matzner regards as a compound noun and trans- 
lates the line: "minstrels began to play;" but 
he would prefer to read gleomen gunnen gleo- 
wien.—drcem wes i burghen (A, 502) means : 
"joy was in the castle," not "in town ;" there 
has been no mention of any town. — ibrusted 
(A, 512) Madden translates by "studded, em- 
broidered, ornamented." Can swio~e sellic 
(A, 534) mean "very rare," i. e. of rare attain- 
ments ? 

soul's ward. 

Let, in the note to 1. 28, should be lets — 
fore (1. 30) means "for," not "before," and in 
line 48 it is an adv., not a preposition.— hated 
(1. 52) is in the present, as given in the glos- 
sary.— un-todealet (1. 80) the note translates by 
"indivisible" and the glossary by "undivid- 
ed."— etscene (1. 86) is an adj., "easily seen," 
and the word "plainly," in the note, should 



be stricken out.— igreidet (1. 105) would mean 
simply "prepared," not "prepared for;" but 
the MS. reading igret is correct and means 
"greeted," "saluted," as Matzner explains it 
in his Diet. (s. v. gegreten). The passage then 
means: "which they had greeted from afar 
before (while) on earth" (pat ha hefden offeor 
igret ear on eortSe), Lines 167-72 have been 
mistranslated in both editrons. I understand 
the passage to mean : "Take heed now then: 
if [or since] one's heart never can receive 
within itself its own joy, separately mentioned 
(so immeasurably great is the single bliss that 
it takes up in itself thus many and thus great 
[joys]), therefore our Lord said," etc. There 
is no reason for changing the nom. of the 
article, 7>£, (1. 170) to pen. In the note to line 
184, pulli, "thus-like," "such" (A. S. pile, 
pyllic), has been confounded with Chaucer's 
thilke, "the same" (A. S. se ilca).—wunne 
(1. 198) means "joy," as defined in the glossary. 
In nes na lessere mi tale pen wes murhSes 
sondes (1. 207), "my tale was no less than the 
messenger's of mirth" (or "the messenger of 
mirth's"), sondes is gen. sing.— limped to (1. 
219) means: "belongs," "falls to," "apper- 
tains to," as defined in the glossary to the first 
edition. 

THE LIFE OF SAUSCT JULIANA. 

Line 3 in A means : " [he] most of the 
heathen drew to death those that were Chris- 
tians ;" the note is wrong.— duhetie (A, 10) 
means "dignity," as defined in the first edition. 
The reading heh duheSe, of the other text, 
shows that duheSe does not here have the 
sense of "body of retainers;" besides "dignity," 
"pomp" suits the context better. In wraSSi 
sopuwrdtSdt (A, 38), the first wrdd&i is in the 
imp., the second in the subj.— iswechte (B, 50) 
=tswechtte, andihe line means: "for naught 
hast thou troubled thyself." The note to line 
149 in B says, "In burh domes we have an in- 
stance of flat adjection, see Earle, Eng. Philol. 
p. 400." But what Earle means by "flat ad- 
jection" is quite another thing, .namely, the 
use of an uninflected noun or adjective as an 
adverb, for instance "wonder great," "fix me 
good," etc.; burh-domes is nothing more than 
a compound noun, like "church-door," "house- 
top," etc. 
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THE ANCREN RIWLE. 

Morton translates teolunges (1. 7) by "reckon- 
ing," which seems better than "practices in 
magic," on account of the adj. false qualifying 
it; besides "magic" is expressed by the word 
sigaldren coming right before. If misiteoSeget 
(1. 13) be a p. p., it can only mean, in order to 
give any sense, "having given tithes amiss," 
or "dishonestly," as defined in the glossary. 
But it is probably miswritten for misiteoSegen, 
which is strengthened by the readings tihede 
mis of MS. T and teouden mis of MS. C. Then 
etholden, in the next line would also be in the 
infinitive, and the whole passage would read 
very smoothly, as Morton translates: "dis- 
honest tithing, withholding a legacy," etc. 
For also is (1. 19) Morton reads also as, "so 
as," "for example." — schulen mid hore eien 
(1. 56 ; cf. 1. 62) is translated in the note : "scowl 
with their eyes," and in the glossary schulen 
is referred to Dan. skule, to scowl. This seems 
correct phonetically ; but the meaning that 
would suit the context better is that expressed 
by Dan. skele, Ger. schielen, to squint, Norw. 
skola,, as in skola augo (or augom, dat. pi.), 
to roll the eyes with a scowling expression of 
the face. Stratmann defines it by "skelly, 
limis oculis spectare" and distinguishes it from 
schulen, to scowl. Cf. A. S. sceol-eage, sceol- 
eged, squint-eyed (B), Norw. skol-bygd, O. N. 
skjalgr, squint-eyed, "skelly-eyed," "skjdta 
augum i skjdlg, obliquare oculos, skjdlga, 
skelgja [N. E. skelly], obliquare, augu skelgjaz, 
oculi limi evadunt" (Egilsson), etc. — o luff 
(1. 60) means "aloft," not "on the left [hand]." — 
loken lodlich (1. 61) could never mean "to look 
at loathingly;" besides loken does not belong 
in the text. The MS. reading (and gif ther is 
out to eadwiten offer lodlich, piderward heo 
schuleb~ mid eider eien) gives perfectly good 
sense : "and if there is aught to blame or [any- 
thing] loathly, thitherward they turn with both 
'eyes."— frommard (1. 77) means simply "away 
from," not "far away from." — ruken (1. 95) is 
a plural noun, and the passage (stureff him 
uorte rukelen muchele and manie ruken to- 
gedere) means: "[he] bestirs him to rickle 
large and many ricks together," i. e. "to 
gather many great heaps." — neppe (1. 112) 
Morton and Marsh translate by "table-cloth;" 
Marsh refers it to Fr. nappe. — heorde-monne 



(1. 131) is in the gen. pi., as given in the glos- 
sary. — warien, in 1. 132 (warien hwon vie punt 
hire and gelden pauh pe hermes), I take, with 
Sweet (M. E. Primer), to mean "curse :" "(For 
then she must) curse when one impounds her 
[cow] and nevertheless pay the damages."— 
ancre eihte (1. 134) 'is either a compound noun, 
or else ancre is gen. sing., not gen. pi., as 
given in the note.— purh hire meistres read 
(1. 141) is translated : "under her mistress's 
advice" (note), while in 1. 217 (pi hire meistres 
read) the same word is rendered "master's" 
(glossary). There is no reason in either case 
to translate meistres by "mistress's," since 
throughout the Ancren Riwle there is no men- 
tion of any lady superior. — lest vuel poht arise 
purh hire on-sihSe (1. 180) means, as Morton 
translates: "lest evil thoughts should arise 
merely from seeing her," not "from her ap- 
pearance (exposure);" for a similar use. of on- 
sihtfe cf. VII, 102 : Semuche murhde ich hefde 
on hare onsih'de, "so much mirth I had in their 
sight," i. e. "in looking at them." — ancren 
(1. 181) is a misprint for ancre.— pat is lute 
strencSe of (1. 191.) means: "of (or in; which 
there is little force" (or "compulsion"), as 
defined in the glossary to the first edition.— 
and peo beo ful unorne, oo~er of feir elde (11. 
238-9) means, as Morton translates: "and let 
her be very plain, or of sufficient ag$ ;" unorne 
sometimes means "old;" but it is evident 
from the context that it cannot have that 
sense here; the first edition had it right. In 
the note to 1. 273 strike out the word "to;'.' 
makien is not inf., but subj. — umbe, in he is 
eu'er umbe (1. 285), is an adv., and the phrase 
means: "he is always employed about," 
"busy," "endeavoring;" cf. and beoS umbe 
per abuten (1. 356), etc. — and ne beo ham nout 
of hwon pe ueond blowe (1. 295) is wrongly 
translated : "and be not away from them when 
the fiend may blow." It means: "and 3 be it 
nothing to them (i. e. let them not be con- 
cerned, afraid) when the fiend may blow;" 
this meaning is plain from the rest of the sen- 
tence : and nomeliche, gif monie beoo~ i-ueied 
somed and wel mid luue ontende, "and especi- 
ally, if many are joined together and well 
kindled with love;" cf. 11,58: oc was heom 
naht par-of which the note correctly trans- 
lates : "but it was nothing to them thereof, i. e. 
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they accounted it nothing ;" cf. also XVII A, 
290 : pet ties nouht of godes forbode ne of godes 
hese, translated in the note : "To whom God's 
prohibitions and behests were of no account." 
— [afiet prime], "until prime," would have 
been good as a foot-note, but put in the text 
it serves only to confuse the student. — hoi 
holden (1. 357) is probably a scribal error for 
holden. 

pK WOHUNGE OF URE LAUERD. 

In the note to fedes, poledes (1. n) strike out 
the words "both strong and." The strong 
verbs never had a / in the ending of the second 
pers. sing. pret. in English as far back as our 
monuments go. — o pin ahen (1. 14) means "on 
thy own," rather than "#/"thy own." On pu 
pe self (1. 19) and similar constructions cf. "On 
the English-Dative-Nominative of the Personal 
Pronoun," by F. B. Gummere, Amer. Journal 
of Philol. IV, 283-290. — clenli (1. 21) means 
"entirely;" Matzner defines it by "vollig, 
ganzlich, durchaus." — pinche (1. 117) must be 
an error for pinched or pinches. 

ON GOD UREISUN OF URE LEFDI. 

Nowiht may just as well mean "no wight," 
"person," in 1. 31 as in 1. 47.— per ham never 
ne mei snou ne uorst iureden (1. 38) the editors 
appear not to have understood. Morris (in 
his ed. of "Old English Homilies, "from which 
our extract is taken) translated iureden pretty 
correctly by "hurt ;" in the notes to ed. I it is 
translated by "trouble, annoy," but in the 
glossaries to both editions it is wrongly referred 
to A. S. gefrMan. Kolbing (Germania XX, 
366) has no doubt hit the right explanation. 
He says : "The MS. has iureden; the u does 
not here stand for v=f, but for w, as in peou- 
dom; iwreden stands by metathesis (cf. vrim= 
vyrm) for izverden=hurt." He then refers to 
a passage in the Phoenix where a similar ex- 
pression occurs (1. 14 ff.): Ne mosg p&r rin ne 
sndw, ne forstes fndest wihte gewyrdan. Ac- 
cording to this explanation our passage would 
mean : ' 'There may never harm them snow or 
frost." In the note to 1. 45 the first word 
should be "There." 

Albert E. Egge. 



THE CLASS IFICA TION OF RHE TO RI- 
CA L FIGURES. 

The confusion and darkness which has gath- 
ered about the term Figures of Speech, is the 
opprobium of all teachers, and the dismay of 
all students of Rhetoric. In twenty-two cen- 
turies, I am aware of but two manful attempts 
made to sort out the rudis indigestaque moles 
of subtleties bequeathed to us by the Greek. 
Quintilian was on the right track and came 
marvelously near to success when he distin- 
guished betwen Tropes and Figures Proper; 
that is between the substitution of artful Terms 
for plain and literal ones, and of artful Modes 
of Statement for the artless and direct. But 
even with this admirable clew he was unable 
to find his way quite through the labyrinth, and 
his really valuable discovery has fallen into 
undeserved neglect, and is scarcely thought of 
now-a-days save as an added source of per- 
plexity. In our own times, Professor Bain, 
coolly dismissing Quintilian's classification as 
"of no practical value," has confidently an- 
nounced in its stead a truly philosophic one ; 
namely, Figures of Similarity, of Contiguity, 
and of Contrast. It turns out upon examina- 
tion that these classes cover but a single cor- 
ner of the field, and that for the rest no classi- 
fication whatever is attempted. The success, 
such as it is, has been eagerly caught at by all 
lesser writers upon the subject since then, and 
the failure has been as steadily slurred over or 
ignored. For proof of the real futility of all 
efforts so far, we need not look further than 
De Mille's treatise — one of- the latest and 
most suggestive — wherein, after very proper 
condemnation of mere subtleties and 
needless multiplication of species, more than 
one hundred so-called Figures are separately 
described and illustrated, and with classifica- 
tion so flimsy that Hyperbole and Description, 
Personification and Plagiarism, jostle each 
other in the same group ! 

No small part of our task would be accom- 
plished if wecould only determine what Figures 
of Speech really are. To this end we may 
broadly distinguish the contiguous realms of 
Grammar and Rhetoric as follows : — Grammar 
treats of the normal and commonplace uses of 
language ; Rhetoric, of the uncommon and 
specially significant. The material is the 
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